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Mihon. 


Frefti from his fall, and fiercer grapple join’d. 

Throttled at length in th’ air, expir’d and fell.. 

Or did his genius 

Know mine the ftronger demon, fear’d the grapple, 

And, looking round him, found this nook of fate. 

To fkulk behind my fword. Dry den's Don Selajhan. 

2. Clofe fight. p 

In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inftant they got clear 
of our fhip, fo I alone became their prifoner. SbakeJ. Hamlet. 

3. Iron inftrument by which one (hip fattens on another. 

But Cymon foon his crooked grapples caft, 

Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac’d. Dryden. 
GrA'pplement. n.f. [from grapple.'] Clofe fight; hoftile 
embrace. 

They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 

Him backward overthrew, and down him flay’d 
With their rude hands and griefly grapplement. Fairy *fueen. 
Gra'shopper. n.f. [ grafs and hop.] A fmall infe£b that hops 
in the Summer grafs. The cicada of the Latins, or cicala o\ 
the Italians, is often by the poets tranflated grajhopper , but 

improperly. . . r . . 

Her waggon fpokes made of long fpinners legs, 

The cover of the wings of grajhoppers. Sbakef. Ro. and Jul. 
Grajhoppers eat up the green of whole countries. , Bacon. 

Where filver lakes, with verdant fhadows crown’d, 

Difperfe a grateful chilnefs all around ; 

The grajhopper avoids the untainted air, 

Nor in the midft of Summer ventures there. Addifon. 

The women were of fuch an enormous flature, that we 
appeared as grajhoppers before them. Addifon s Spectator. 

Gra'ster. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v. a [grafpare, Italian.] 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe. , 

O fool that I am, that thought I could grafp water and bind 

the wind. ^ ne y> b • “• 

In his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infix’d . 

Plagues. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b.\ 1. 

Kings, by grafping more than they could hold, 

Firft made their fubje&s, by oppreflion, bold. Denham. 

Doom, as they pleafe, my empire not to ftand. 

I’ll g ra fp m y fceptre with my dying hand. Dryd. Ind. Bmp. 

2. To feize ; to catch at. . 

This grafping of the militia of the kingdom into their own 
hands, was defired the Summer before. Clarendon. 

To Grasp, v. n. 

1. To catch ; to endeavour to feize ; to try at. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the defires of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of perfeft happinefs 

with lei „ T . , 

2. To ttruggle ; to ftrive; to grapple. Not now in ufe. 

See, his face is black and full of blood; 

His hands abroad difplay’d, as one that grafpt 

And tugg’d for life. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. n. 

3. To gripe ; to encroach. 

Like a mifer ’midtt his ftore. 

Who grafps and grafts ’till he can hold no more. Dryden. 
Grasp, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe or feizure of the hand. 

Nor wanted in his grafp 

What feem’d both fpear and fhield. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

This hand and fword have been acquainted well; 

It fhould have come before into my grafp. 

To kill the ravifher. Dryden s Don Sdbtfian. 

The left arm is a little defaced, though one may fee it held 
fomething in its grafp formerly. Addifon on Itay. 

2. Poffeflion; hold. 

I would not be the villain that thou think it 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafti 
And the rich Eaft to boot. Shakejpeare s Macbeth. 

3. Power of feizing. 

Within the direful grafp 

Of favage hunger, or of favage heat. 1 

They looked upon it as their own, and had it even within 
the'r J fp Clarendon , b. vm. 

GrS n.f. [from grafp.] One that grafps, feizes, or 

GRASS, n. f [jp^r, Saxon.] The common herbage of the 
field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at grafs, and bellow as 
, „ & fer. 1. 11. 

bulls. . J . j. t 

The trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudiced, 
and almoft funk; for the flefh being young, and only grajs 
fed, was thin, light and moift, and not of a fubitance to 
endure the fait, or be preferved by it, for long v py a S es ’ 
or a flow confumption. em * e ’ 

You’ll be no more your former you ; 

But for a blooming nymph will pafs, 

Juft fifteen, coming Summer’s grafs. r * 

Grass y/ Parnaffus. r* f [parnajfta, Latin.] 


■ 
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It hath a rofc-fhapcd flower of five large leaves, and five 
fmall at the bottom fringed, of a greenifh colour, and planted 
Orbicularly : out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, which 
turns to an oval membranaceous fruit, having but one cell 
filled with feeds. This plant grows wild in molt meadows, 
particularly in the North. It is called parnaffia from mount 
Parnaffus, where it was fuppofed to grow; and becaufe the 
cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grafs, though the 
plant has no refemblance to the grafs kind. Miller. 

To Grass, v. n. [fromthe noun.] To breed grafs; to become 
pafture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may fow it, the fooncr to grafs. 

More foon to be paflure, to bring it to pafs. Tuff. Husband. 
Grass-plot. n.f. [grafs and plot.] A fmall level covered 
with fhort grafs. 

Plere on this grafs-plot , in this very place, 

Come and fport. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl, 

The part of your garden next your houfe fhould be a par¬ 
terre for flowers, or grafs-plots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

They are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn 
their walks and grajs-plots. Mortimer s Husbandly, 

Grass-poly. A fpecies of Willow-wort,, which fee. 
Gra'ssiness. n.f [from graffy.j The ftate of abounding in 
grafs. 

Gra'ssy. adj. [from grafs.] Covered with grafs; abounding 
with grafs. 

Ne did he leave the mountains bare unfeen. 

Nor the rank grafjy fens delights untry’d. Spenfer. 

Rais’d of graffy turf 

Their table was, and moffy feats had round. Milt. P. Lojl, 
The moft in fields, like herded beafts, lie down, 

To dews obnoxious, on the grajfy floor. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Grate, n.f [ crates , Latin.] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near to one another, or 
crofling each other: fuch as are in cloyfters or prifons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and "your couch-fellow, Nim ; or elfe you had look’d 
through the grates, like a geminy of baboons. Shakefpeare . 

Out at a little grate his eyes he caft 
Upon thofe bord’ring hills, and open plain. Daniel’s C. W. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed veftals, 
who are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Addifon. 

2. The range of bars within which fires are made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old fafhioned grate confumes 
coals, but gives no heat. Spectator, N°. 30. 

To Grate, v. a. [gratter , French.] 

1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition of a rough body. 

Thereat the fiend his gnafhing teeth did grate. Fat. ^ 
Blind oblivion fwallow’d cities up. 

And mighty ftates chara&erlefs are grated 
To dufty nothing. Shakefpeare s Troilus and Crejfida. 

If the particles of the putty were not made to flick fall in 
the pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fiet 
the objea metal, and fill it full of little holes. Newtons Opt. 

2. To offend by any thing harfh or vexatious. 

Thereat enraged, foon he ’gan upftart. 

Grinding his teeth and grating his great heart. Bubo. Bat. 
They have been partial in the gofpel, culled and chofen out 
thofe fofter and more gentle di&ates which fhould lefs grate 
and difturb them. # f Decay of But). 

Juft: refentment and hard ufage coin’d 
Th’ unwilling word ; and, grating as it is, 

Take it, for it is thy due. Dryden s DonSebajfW 

This habit of writing and difeourfing, wherein 1 unror u 
nately differ from almoft the whole kingdom, and am apt 0 
grate the ears of more than I could wifh } was acquired ^ing 
my apprenticefhip in London. ’ 

3. To form a found by collifion of afperities or bard bodies. 
The grating fhock of wrathful iron arms. 0 bakej.Js* 

On a fudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 

Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder, that the loweft bottom fhook 
Of Erebus. Milton’s Paradife Lof , b. n. 

To Grate, v. n. t op ^ 

1. To rub hard fo as to injure or offend; to oftend, as y 
preffion or importunity. . 

Wherein have you been galled by the king. 

What peer hath been fuborn d to grate on you, 

That you fhould feal this lawlefs bloody book y. 

Of forg’d rebellion with a feal divine? Shalef. Bf nr ) 

I ha grated upon my good friends for three re P ri ^ v , 
you, or elfe you had looked through the grates. J 7 e JT 
Paradoxing is of great ufe ; but the faculty mui e ^ ^ 
derly managed as not to grate upon the truth an 

thin § s - . . . ... ^T^Sltsana 


This grated harder upon, and raifed greater tu 
boilings in the hearts of men, than the feeming unrea 0 
neii of former articles. South sS,r0« 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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I never beard him make the leaft complaint, in a dale that 
Would have grated forely on fome men’s patience, and have 

filled their lives with difeontent. Locke. 

2. To make a harfh noife, as that of a rough body drawn over 

a ”we are not fo nice as to caft away a fharp knife, becaufe 
the edge of it may fometimes grate. Hooker, b. v. f 36. 

GRA'TEFUL. adj. [ gratas, Latin.] , . , , 

1. Having a due fenfe of benefits; willingfto acknowledge and 

to repay benefits. 

A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ftill pays. Milton. 

Years of fervice paft, 

From grateful fouls exa& reward at laft. Dryden s Fables. 

2. Pleafing; acceptable; delightful; delicious. 

Whatfoever is ingrate at firft, is made grateful by cuftom ; 
but whatfoever is too pleafing at firft, groweth quickly to 
f at j ate _ Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches fhine. 

And grateful clufters fwell with floods of wine. Pope. 

Gra'tefully. adv. [from grateful.'] 

1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay benefits; with 
due fenfe of obligation. 

He, as new wak’d, thus gratefully reply’d. 

Enough remains for houfhold charge befide, 

His wife and tender children to fuftain. 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deferving train* Dryd. Virg. 

In Cyprus long by men and gods obey’d, 

The lovers toil flie gratefully repaid. Granville. 

2. In a pleafing manner. 

Study detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence of fome¬ 
thing new, which may .gratefully ftrike the imagination. Watts. 

Gr vatefuln'ESS. 'n.J. [from grateful.'] 

1. Gratitude; duty to benefactors. Now obfolete. 

A Laconian knight, having fometime ferved him with more 
gratefulnefs than good courage defended him. Sidney. 

BlelSngs beforehand, ties of gratefulnefs, 

The found of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert. 

7. Quality of being acceptable; pleafantnefs. 

Grater, n.f [ gratoir, Fr. from grate.] A kind of coarfe file 
with which foft bodies are rubbed to powder. 

Gratification. n.f. [ gralifcatio , Latin.] 

1. The a& of pleafing. 

They are incapable of any defign above the prefent grati¬ 
fication of their palates. South’s Sermons. 

2. Pleafure; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all its defires and 
averfions, and to'renounce thofe gratifications in which he has 
been long ufed to place his hagpinefs ? Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Reward ; recompence. A low word. 

To GraTify.’ v. a. [gratifeor, Latin.] 

1. To indulge; to pleale by compliance. 

You fteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify , whate’er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. Dryden. 

2. To delight'; to pleafe. 

But pride flood ready to prevent the blow; 

For who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden’s Fables. 

i he captive generals to his car are ty’d; y 

T he joyful citizens tumultuous tide C 

Echoing his glory, gratify his pride. Prior. 3 

A palled appetite is humorous, and muft be gratified with 
fauces rather than food Tatler, N°. *4. 

^ At once they gratify their feent and tafte. 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repaft. Pope. 

A thoufand little impertinencies are very gratifying to cu- 
riofity, though not improving to the underftanding. Addifon. 

3. To requite with a gratification : as, I’ll gratify you for this 
trouble. 

GraTingly . adv. [from grate ] Harfhly; offenfively. 

GRA e TIS. adv. [Latin.] For.nothing; without a recom¬ 
pence. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis , you repin’d. Shakefp. 
They fold themfelves; but thou, like a kind fellow, aav’ft 
thyfelf away gratis, and I thank thee for thee. Shakejpeare. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation gives them 
a title to have advice gratis . L’EJlrange. 

1 lcorned to take my degree at Utrecht ol* Leyden, though 
ottered it gratis by thofe univerfities. Arbutbnot’s John Bull. 

Gratitude. n.J. [ gratitudo, low Latin.] 

1. Duty to benefadlors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, whofe gratitude 
I ow ids her deferving children is enroll’d 

2 ,10W '“I UP T ° Wn! ehakejpearis Conch™. 

2. JJelire to return benefits. 

The debt immenfc of endlefs gratitude. Milton 

p/f tfo is properly a virtue, difpofing the mind to an in- 
«ive/ r fe an , d an 0 fward acknowledgment of a benefit re- 
lifee. * S WU1 a teadinefs t0 return tl,e fame, or the 
2 South 'l Sermons. 
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GRATUTTOUS. adj. [gratultus, Latin; graiuii, Fr.] 

1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 

We miftake the gratuitous blefiings of heaven for the iruits 
of ouf own induftry. ^ AJinaxge^ 

2. Afferted without proof* . 

The fecond motive they had to introduce this gratuitous 

declination of atoms, the fame poet gives us. Roy- 

Gratuitously, adv. [from gratuitous.] 

1. Without claim or merit. 

2. Without proof. . 

I would know whence came this obliquity of direction, 
which they gratuitoufy tack to matter : this is to aforibe will 
and choice to thefe particles. Cheynes ; Tnl.Prin. 

GratuTty. n.f [gratuite, Fr. from gratuitous.'] A prelent or 

acknowledgment; a free gift. , 

They might have pretended to comply with Ulylles, and 
difmiffed him with a fmall gratuity. Aotes m theOdyffy. 

He ufed every year to prefent us with'his almanack, upon 
the fcore of fome little gratuity we gave him. Swift. 

To Gra'tulate. v.a [gratulor, Latin ] 

1. To congratulate ; to falute with declarations of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronicus, 

And gratulate his fafe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he admires. Shakef. Tit. Andr . 

Whither away fo faft ? 

-No farther than the Tower, 

Do gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Rich. IIL 

Since nature could behold fo dire a ciime, 

I gratulate at leaft my native dime. 

That fuch a land, which fuch a monfter bore. 

So far is diftant from our Thracian fhore. Dryden’s Fables . 

2. To declare joy for. 

Yet give thy jealous fubje&s leave to doubt. 

Who this thy ’fcape from rumour gratulate, 

No lefs than if from peril; and devout, 

Do beg thy care unto thy after ftate. Ben. Johnf Epigrams1 

Gratula'tion. n.f. [from gratulatio, Latin.] Salutations 
made by expreffing joy ; expreflion of joy. 

They are the firft gratulations wherewith our Lord and Sa¬ 
viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, by 
fuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. Hook. 

The earth 

Gave figns of gratulation, and each hill. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Your enjoyments, according to the ftanuard of a Chriftian 
defire, are fo compleat that they require no addition : I lhall 
turn my wifties into gratulations, and, congratulating their fuL 
nefs, only wifh their continuance. South. 

Gra'tulatory. adj. [from gratulate.] Congratulatory, ex¬ 
prefling congratulation. 

Grave, a final fyllable in the names of places, is from the 
Saxon gpaep, a grove or cave. Gibfons Camden. 

GRAVE, n. f [spaep, Saxon.] The place in the ground in 
which the dead are repofited. 

Now it is the time of night. 

That the graves, all gaping wide* 

Every one lets forth his fpright. 

In the church-way paths to glide. Shakefpeare. 

Thou wilt not leave me in the loathfome grave. Milton . 

To walk upon the graves of our dead matter?, 

Is our own fecurity. Denham’s Sophy. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thofe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave 
all mankind, and all the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet . 

Gra've-cloaths. n.f [grave and cloaths.j The drefs of the 
dead. 

But of fuch fubtle fubftance and unfound, 

That like a ghoft he feem’d, whofe grave-cloaths were un- 
b° unc k Spenfer’s Fairy ghieen, b. xi. 

And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave-cloaths. J 0 . xi. 44. 

Gra've-stone. n.f [grave and^ flone .] The ftone that is laid 
over the grave; the monumental ftone. 

1 imon, prefently prepare th y grave ; 

Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 

Thy grave-Jhne daily. Shakefpeare’s Timon of Athens. 

To GRAVE, v. a. preter. graved ; part. paiT. graven. [ graver 
French; ygdtpm.] 

1. To infculp; to carve a figure or infeription in any hard fub¬ 
ftance. 

Cornice with boffy fculptures graven. Milton. 

Such later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out thofe 
former gravings or chara&ers, which by juft and lawful oaths 
were made upon the ir fouls. King Charles. 

1 hy lum of duty let two words contain ; 

O! may they graven in thy heart remain. 

Be humble and be juft. P '* 

2. To carve or form. 

What profiteth the graven image, that the maker thereof 
hath„ lt? Heb.ii.,8. 

3 - i O copy paintings upon wood or metal, in order to-be im- 
pref.ed on paper. 

10 p Th« 
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